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To THE AUTHOR or TRE 


LED LAS 
To Ma. BUXTON. 


SIR, 


FEXRAD I been fo fortunate as to 
© H * have ſeen your Letter at its firſt 


XN appearance in publick, I ſhould 
long ſince have done myſelf the honour 
of returning you thanks for the entertain- 
ment it afforded me, and of congratula- 
ting you upon the fame you have acquired 
by ſo ingenious and elaborate a perform- 


ance, By this, Sir, we find, that in you 
A alone 
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alone is centered all the united force of 
genius of the greateſt men of antiquity : 
The accurate reaſoning of an Ariſtotle, 
the imagery of a Plato, the irony of a 
- Socrates, and the thundering eloquence 
of a Demoſthenes. 


But the talent which I would chiefly 
chuſe to dwell upon is iRony. A talent 
ſeldom ſeen in any great degree of per- 
fection, but which ſhines forth in you 
with the greateſt luſtre, A talent you 
have ſo happily exerted, as not only to 
perſuade the friends of Sir A. Wodehouſe 
and Mr. de Grey, that you were the ſin- 
cere well-wiſher to, and defender of their 
cauſe, but even to deceive the Candidates 


themſelves into the ſame belief, at the 
very time you were exerting all the pow- 
ers of reaſon, and all the brilliancy of 
imagination to burleſque and ſatirize them 
and their friends, and to defend the ſen- 
timents, promote the intereſt, and cele- 

brate 
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brate the worth of Sir Edward Aſtley and 
Mr. Coke. A conduct ſo meritorious, a 
plan ſo admirably deſigned, ſo happily 
executed, and in its conſequences ſo preg- 
nant with benefit to the new candidates, 
cannot fail of entitling you to their beſt 
thanks, and of ſecuring to you their ever- 
laſting gratitude. 


Whoever is converſant with party wri- 
tings mult be ſenſible, that fulſome pane- 
gyrics and flattering encomiums, always 
jure the party they are intended to ſerve, 
and that unjuſt reflections and falſe invec- 
tives always /erve the party they are de- 
ſigned to injure. You, Sir, to avail your- 
ſelf of this circumſtance, artfully choſe 
the pleaũng maſk of irony; by means of 
which, you have with the utmoſt happi- 
neſs, commended with cenſure, and ſati- 
rized with praiſe. 


Evident, however, as this point appears 
to me, many there are ſo infatuated with 
A 2 envy 
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envy, or miſled by prejudice, that they 
would rather ſuppoſe you ſerious than lu- 
dicrous, though the former ſuppoſition 
would ſtamp your name with an indelible 
diſgrace, and the latter would adorn your 
brow with never-fading laurels. For up- 
on the one ſuppoſition, how could they 
ever vindicate you from the guilt of run- 
ning into iale declamation, puerile conceits, 
mean evaſions, diſingenuous aſſertions, evi- 
dent miſrepreſentations, and manifeſt contra- 
ditions ! Whereas upon the other, it is 
plain, that theſe are not to be conſidered 
as the faults of an ignorant writer, but 
as the beauties of an artful one, who in- 
troduced them only to colour the pretence 
of ſerving a cauſe, which it was his in- 
tention to betray. 


To eſtabliſh this poſition is the deſign of 
my entering the liſts ; and conſcious of the 
rectitude of my intentions, fearleſs of all 


opponents, I ſhall boldly erect my BAx- 
NER Of DEFIANCE. * 


* Vide (in the Tablets of the Memory) Mr. de Grey's 


ſpeech 


FEA 


So confident am I of the truth of the 


polition I have advanced, that I dare even 
to venture the eſtabliſhment of it upon the 
proof which your firſt paragraph affords. 
For you tell us there, that you eſteem and 
reverence Mr. Buxton as a gentleman of 
lid judgment, diſtinguiſhed integrity, and 
inflexible honour. Yet in your 22d page 
you directly contradict this, by telling us, 
that this gentleman has, (by forſaking Sir 
A. Wodehouſe and Mr. de Grey) forſaken 
the cauſe of virtue and of Honour. If 
then we were to ſuppoſe you meant the 
latter ſentence ſeriouſly, you would be 
guilty of the abſurdity of ſaying, that Mr. 
B. is at the ſame time a man of DISTIN= 
GUISHED INTEGRITY, and a man WHO 
HAS LOST HIS INTEGRITY, a man of 


INFLEXIBLE HONOUR, and yet a man 
whoſe HONOUR is FLEXIBLE. 


Can any one, Sir, who believes you ca- 
pable of writing common ſenſe, believe you 
A3 could 
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could write ſuch a glaring contradiclion as 
this, did they not know that you only 
meant to expoſe the abſurdity of thoſe who 


blamed Mr. B. or any other gentleman, 
for forſaking Sir A. Wodehouſe or Mr. de 


Grey. 


But this contradiction, admirable as it 


is, is not the only one you are content to 


afford us in this paſſage. For if Mr. Buxs-. 
ton, (as you yourſelf allow us) has a lid 
judgment to diſtinguiſh who are bad repre- 
ſentatives, and who are likely to make 
good ones; if he has diſtinguiſhed integrity 
and inflexible honour to act in conſequence 
of the determination of his judgment ; let 
the moſt unletter'd mind determine, whe- 
ther the only inference you could mean to 
draw, be not, that the gentlemen whom 
Mr. B. has forſaken are improper, and that 
Sir Edward Aſtley and Mr. Coke are like- 
ly to make proper repreſentatives of this 


County. 


You 


; 
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You tell us next, „that the principal 
« thing always to be attended to, is, the 
« preſervation of the public peace, and 
« that nothing fo effectually deſtroy the 
« public peace as a conteſted election.“ 
What an admirable ridicule have you here 
given us of the popular argument for the 
old members, which under a pretence of 
preſerving the peace, would deſtroy the 
liberty of the county. For might not one 
as well ſuppoſe, you would ſeriouſly aſſert 
that there is no difference between a re- 
freſhing ſleep and a lethargic ſlumber, as 
that you would ſeriouſly confound all dif- 
tinction between PUBLIC PEACE and 
PUBLIC HAPPINESs. Had you been ſe- 
rious, and had you even never read any 
other hiſtory but that of our own nation, 
would you not have faid ? That the prin- 
cipal thing always to be attended to is the 
PUBLIC HAPPINESS, though the atten- 
tion to this, ſhould even for a time 
DESTROY the PUBLIC PEACE. But the 


public 
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public. peace, which the adherents to Sir 
A. Wodehouſe and Mr. de Grey have done 
you the injuſtice to think that you ſay 
ought always to be attended to, you tell us 
in expreſs words immediately afterwards, 
ought not always to be attended to. © For 
« when the repreſentatives of any place 
« are negligent of the important truſt 
« committed to them,” or when they are 
found incapable of diſcharging it, in ei- 
ther of theſe caſes (you tell us) © it is the 
« duty of every honeſt man toexert himſelf 
« with vigourin oppoſing the re- election 
e of ſuch unworthy members.” How 
plainly here do you diſcover what is the 
party you really mean to ſerve ! And how 
extraordinary muſt have been the faſcina- 
tion which could prevent Sir Armine and 
his colleague from ſeeing it, when you 
make uſe of the very argument to juſtify 
oppoſition, which the friends of the new 
candidates have ſo frequently urged in 


their own juſtification, and which can ne- 
ver be refuted. 


Now 
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Now Sir, (to uſe one of your own beau- 
tiful methods of tranſition) we attend you 
to Ireland, where like | 


A ſecond Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, another Duns 


Having made a moſt curious diſtinction be- 
tween ENDS and MOTIVES of Action, you 
proceed to conſider the meaſures of our 
party, or rather the meaſures of ſome few 
individuals. Candidly and yet at the fame 
time ſatirically hinting, (that as the leaders 
on both ſides are anſwerable for the conduct 
of every /ing/e adherent) how much Sir 
A. Wodehouſe and Mr. de Grey have to 
anſwer for. Archly reminding them of the 
ſpirit of Heir party, and the vigour of their 
meaſures, in the removal of a certain amia- 
ble and reſpectable Nobleman from his at- 
tendance upon his Majeſty. 


You talk next with great beauty of lan- 
guage, of petulant and illiberal calumny, of 


Lord 
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Lord Townſhend, of Torrents, and of dirty 


fireams diſemboguing through his Lordſhip 
upon Mr. de Grey, and blotting his fair 
character with the deepeſt ſable. The fine- 
neſs of the colouring here is undoubtedly 
very conſpicuous upon any ſuppoſition, but 
I defy the acuteſt critic to tell me the ge- 
fign of the piece without the aid of my hy- 
potheſis. For you yourſelf aſk, «© what 
« has Lord Townſhend to do with us and 
« our repreſentatives ? What then can be 
your meaning ? But that the fair character 
of Mr. de Grey is blotted with the deep- 
eſt ſable, which ever ſticks to a repreſenta- 
tive, who owes all his ſupport as a candidate 
for the houſe of commons, to a member of 
the houſe of lords. This hypotheſis clears 
the whole. 


So the pure limpid ſtream when foul 
with ſtains 

Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 

Runs itſelf clear, and as it runs, refines, 


Till by degrees the floating mirror 
ſhines. From 
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From Ireland we attend you to St. An- 
drew's Hall on the day of nomination, 
where you almoſt entirely drop the maſk» 
and ſpeak, (pardon me if I ſay) almoſt too 
plainly that you went toſupport the nomi- 


nation of the new candidates. For you 


tell Mr. Buxton expreſſly, “That the firſt 
* thing that appear'd worthy of notice 
« at leaſt on your Part, (i. e. worthy of 
« Mr. Buxton's notice,) was Sir William 
« Harbord's ſpeech.” 


Now let common ſenſe determine, whe» 


ther a friend of the old members would 
have paſſed over their Speeches with ſuch 
contemptuous ſilence? Nay not only paſs 
them by in ſilence, but aſſert by implication 
that they were not worthy of Notice. How- 
ever prudence might have dictated filence 
in reſpect to Sir Armine's, can it ever be 
ſuppoſed that the ſame conduct would have 
been obſerved by a friend in relation to 
Mr. de Grey's? No, this is a ſubje& which 

would 
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would have fired the coldeſt breaſt, and fer- 
tiliſed the moſt ſteril genius. Admiration 
herſelf would have ceaſed to be dumb, and 
eloquence would have flowed ſpontaneouſly 
from her lips. Had you been diſpoſed to 
praiſe it, I conceive that you would have 
ſaid, ce Tt was ſuch an oration as I defy 
« the moſt bigotted admirers of the antient® 
* to produce its equal. In it was united 
« the copiouſneſs of a Cicero with the 
« ſtrength of a Demoſthenes. An oration 
« which for roundneſs of periods, juſtneſs 
« of reaſoning, beauty of its tropes, and 
« aptneſs in fimilitudes was (to uſe the ex- 
« preſſion of Theobald) ſuch an one as 
“ none but itſelf can be its parallel. But let 
« me not in the warmth of my encomiums 
« on the oration forget the orator. His 
« manner was as admirable as his ſpeech 
&« was inimitable. Such was the ſpeech and 
« ſuch the manner as would not have diſgra- 


« ced Lee's Alexander or Brown's Barbaroſſa 
« A ſpeech which unfortunately not being 


committed to writing we cannot ſay of it 


quod 


u 


quod nee Jovis Ira nec igne, 
Nee poterat ferrum, nec edax abolere Vetuſtas. 


« Yet we will be bold to ſay that it muſt for 
« ever remain indelibly imprinted on the 
“ minds of the audience. For can it ever 
« be forgot, when the orator with his arm 
« wielded aloft told us he would boldly erect 
« his Banner of Defiance, can it I ſay ever 
« be forgot, how the new candidates and 
« their friends ſhrunk back affrighted. 
« Juſt ſo have ſeen a hen with her tender 
„ brood ſtepping into a barn to peck the 
« threſhed corn, ſtruck with diſmay 
« hurry back, when ſhe beheld the flail 
« of the husbandman brandiſhed on high.” 


Having now paid a juſt tribute of praiſe _ 
to Mr. de Grey's oratory, I am ready to ac- 
company you in an examination of the 
ſpeech of Sir William Harbord, that vene- 
rable veteran in the cauſe of liberty, that 
reſpectable father of as reſpectable a ſon. 


But here Sir I ſhall imitate your quadruple 
diviſion 


(16) 

diviſion, of Sir William's ſpeech, and 
make a guadruple Diviſion of this part 
of your letter. Firft, your ſatire againſt 
Mr. de Grey alone. Secondly, againſt Sir 
A. Wodehouſe and Mr. de Grey together. 
Thirdly, againſt Sir Armine alone. F ourthly, 


your encommm upon Sir Edward Aſtley, 
and Mr. Coke. 


Youbegin your examination of Sir Wm. 
Harbord's ſpeech with great pleaſantry, 
telling us #ronzcally, that Sir William ſaid, 
that Mr. de Grey was upon the Deceaſe of 
the late Lord Townſhend, “ nominated no- 
& body knows how, and elected by nobody 
knows whom.” Intimating with the moſt 
exquiſite humour and the moſt biting ſa- 
tire, that it is but tco well known, by ubm 
Mr. de Grey, was at that time nominated, 
and by whom he was elected; viz. by a JUN- 
To of a FEw FAMIL1Es, I beg pardon, 
I ſhould have faid, a FEW NOBLE FAMI- 
LIES. Then after ironically celebrating 
Mr. de Grey as a great general, for taking 


a 


„ 
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2 town which could not reſiſt, you humour- 
ouſly tell us, 297 that Mr. de Grey was on 
the death of Lord Townſhend elected with- 
out oppoſition, which is literally true; but 
that he was approv'd of and elected by the 
united Voice of the County, which you 
know to be falſe. But which indeed you 
introduced with great Art, to recall to the 
remembrance of the friends of the new 
candidates, the DisGUST, which the MA- 
JoRITY of the county ſhew upon that oc- 
caſion, at having a Gentleman known but 
to very few forced upon them, becauſe 
they had not time for an oPPoSITION, 
But the concluding ſtroke of your fatire 
on Mr. de Grey is the fineſt of any, it is 
indeed the climax of the whole. I mean 
the motto you have choſen for that Gentle- 
man's ſtandard, DETUR DIGNIOR1; taking 
only the comparative degree between him 
and his collegue, but leaving the ſuper/ative 
DETUR DIGNISSIMIS, as a device for Sir 


Edward Aſtley and Mr. Coke. 


In 
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In your ſatire upon Sir A. Wodehouſe 
and Mr. de Grey together you ſeem to have 
outdone in facetiouſneſs your own outdo- 
ings. For what you have ſaid in anſ- 
wer to the diſlike the true friends of Liber- 
ty have taken to ſee the Militia uniting as 
one body in elections, amounts to this; that 
Militia Colonels are much too harmleſs a ſet 
of gentlemen, to put us in any danger by 
unſheathing their Swords, 


We come now to your ſatire on Sir A. 
Wodehouſe alone. But great as I eſteem 
your merits as a writer, impartiality obliges 
me to obſerve that here you do not ſeem 
to have preſerved your uſual ſpirit of irony. 
For it 1s not ſufficiently evidentat firſt fight, 
that Sir W. Harbord's ObjeCtion to Sir Ar- 
mine, was not, as you ſeem to ſay, “that 
te he had ſerved us 709 long in Parliament, 
and that an honour of this nature ſhould 
© not be hereditary in a family ;” but, that 
he had been 700 long in Parliament without 


ſerving us, and that a truſt of this kind 


ſhould 
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ſhould not continue in a Family, when, it 
has ceaſed to be an Honour. It muſt be con- 
feſled indeed, that a little reflexion would 
teach us, your meaning could be no other 
than what I have explained it. For had 
you ſeriouſly meant what you ſeemed to ſay, 
and had you been really the Friend of Sir 
A. Wodehouſe, can we ſuppoſe that you 
would have neglected this fair opportunity 
of enumerating the important ſerviceg 
which he has conferred upon this County 
in particular, and his Country in general, 
and the effulgence of honour which he 
has reflected upon his noble anceſtors. 
Had you, I ſay, been really the friend of 
Sir Armine, this you had certainly done, 
inſtead of praiſing the virtues of his an- 
ceſtors 700 years ago. 


You are too well read in poetry, not to 
remember, 


B They 
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They that on glorious anceſtors enlarge, 
Produce their debt, inſtead of their diſcharge, 


SD 0 00 0.2 'S © , „ # 
If virtues at his noble hands you crave, 
Bid him not raiſe his fathers from the grave; 
To ſtand for fame on his forefathers feet, 
By heraldry prov'd valiant or diſcreet, 


Men ſhould preſs forward in fame's glorious 


chace, 
Nobles look backward and fo loſe the race. 


But it will perhaps be faid, that you 


have mentioned the ſervices done us by Sir 


Armine, and the honour he has acquired 
by refuſing honours. You do indeed tell 
us, that inſtead of Sir William Harbord's 
urging Sir Armine's long repreſentation as 
a reaſon for diſcharging him, it would 
« have been more generous (plainly im- 
« plying that you do not think it would 
« have been more zu/t } to have held him 
« up to his conſtituents, as man grown 


old in their ſervice, as a man who for 


« more than thirty years has executed this 
important 
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important truſt with unwearied attention, 
„ difintereſied fidelity, and unbiaſſed honour ; 


« unplaced, unpenfioned, unennobled ; na 


* muniſterial ducats ſwelling his revenues, 
„ no lordly title fluttering in bis ear, nor 
even à ribband or a ſtar glittering in his 


L 


2 « eye.” This indeed you have ſaid: But 
* belides the ludicrouſneſs of the paſſage I 
have already remarked, does not the whole 
7 plainly appear both in Ayle and zhought, to 


be an excellent banter and ſevere farcaſm 
upon the bombaſt and fuſtian of modern 
panegyrics. For who that is a real friend 
to Sir Armine would talk ſo pompouſly of 


places, penſions, and nobility ; it can anſ- 
wer no other end than to ſuggeſt the real 


fact, not that they have been refuſed, but 


that they have never been offered. 


Such a ſuggeſtion would have been an | 
unpardonable blunder, it we ſuppoſe you 
an adherent, but exquiſite art, if we ſup- 


poſe you an opponent. 
B 2 We 
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We now come to the laſt head of the 
guadruple diviſion. Your encomium on 


Sir Edward Aſtley and Mr. Coke. But 


we will begin with that part of it which 
relates to Mr. Coke, as that ſtands firſt in 
your Letter. Of that gentleman you ſay 
expretily, «© N ben we conſider this gentle- 
« man as honcurable in himſclf, honourable 
e jn hes connections, high in the eſteem of his 
& own country, happy in the love of his neigh. 
& bours, and ſecure of his preſent ſeat in 


. parhament, he ts deſervedly the object of 


« our efieem.” If this be not a ſtrong 
recommendation of Mr. Coke, I ſhould 
be glad to be informed what is. Can it be 
ſuppoſed that a writer can give ſuch a charac- 


ter of a candidate, and at the ſame time 


object to him? Yet ſuch is the glaring 
inconſiſtency with which all have charged 
you, who have miſtaken your Letter for a 
vindication of the old members, and from 
which nothing can clear you but my ſup- 
poſition. 


« 
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poſition. But how implacably envious 


muſt they be of your fame, who think. 


you could ſeriouſly mean to object to a 
gentleman of this character, * that becauſe 
« he has an eſtate of ſome thouſands a year 
« jn another county, befides the hundreds 
« he has in this at preſent, and becauſe he 
« muſt one day have the greateſt intereſt 
« of any gentleman in this county; there- 
« fore it was ill-judged in him to offer 
« himſelf a candidate at this time.” If 
there be any one who does not perceive 
this to be irony at firſt view, it is in Vain 
for me to attempt to reaſon with him, as 
I muit for ever deſpair of convincing him. 
Whoever does not diſcern this, muſt be as 
blind as one who ſhould not be able 
to diſtinguiſh a ſtar of BATU METAL 
from one of STERLING GOLD, or he 
muſt be as deſtitute of comprehenſion, 
as one who ſhould miſtake a deſpicable r 
for a brilliant bon- mot. * 


* See Page 6th of the Letter to Mr. Buxton. 
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I now attend you, Sir, to make one in 
your tete- a- tete with Mr. Buxton. Be 
not ſtartled at this Iriſh-ciſm. You love 
the Iriſh too well for their compliments to 
their Lord Lieutenant, to be diſpleaſed 
with any thing in their manner. And in- 
deed in this expreſſion I profeſſedly imi- 
tate your manner as well as heir. For 
you tell Mr. Buxton, now you are alone 
« with him,” (i. e. when you are writing 
to him in public) you will give him your 
«« ſentuments. concerning Sir E. Aſtley * 
which are in effect, that you honour him 
on account of his family, and eſteem him 
for his own intrinſic worth. You add 
likewiſe, ** that there was a time when 
« you ſhould have rejoiced to ſee his inte- 
* reſt riſe in the county, at which time 


« had he offered himſelf a candidate, 


« probably he would not have been oppoſed, 
« moſt probably be would have ſucceeded.” 
How happy are you Sir, in preſerving the 
lame climax in your encomiums, as you 


did 


4 
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did in your ſatire. For you tell Mr. B. 
(in private indeed) that ſo great is your 
preference of Sir E. Aſtley, to Sir A. 
Wodehouſe or Mr. de Grey, that you 
withed him to have been elected a repre- 
ſentative of this county, though it could 
not have been effected, but by the expul- 
fion of one of the preſent members, or by 
the excluſion of the other. You after- 
wards indeed reaſſume the comic maſk, 
and ſay, as Sir Edward reſigned his pre- 
«« tenſions then, ought he to reaſſume them 
« now?” Why not? If he was reſpectable 
then, is he leſs fo no? If his pretenſions 
were juſt at that time, are they not equally 
ſo at 74:5? Had you a claim on an eſtate 
which you did not chuſe to proſecute ſome 


little time ago, would you think that for- 


bearance invalidated your title naw Par- 
don me, if to a man of your quick diſ- 


cernment, I appear too prolix upon ſo plain 


a point. Theſe queſtions though addreſſed 
to you, are only intended for the convic- 
tion 


{26 ) 


Gor of thoſe, before whoſe eyes prepoſ- 
ſeſſion has thrown a miſt, which not all 
the dazzling beauties of your compoſition 


have you been able to "_ 


In the Signing of your next Para- 
graph, you tell a gentleman of “ di/tin- 
-« guiſhed integrity, that he will perhaps 
make an © ungenerous reflection, + and tay 
Sir A. Wodehouſe, did at that time deſert 
Sir E. Aſtley, and that this argument is in- 
deed his fort. Give me leave to add in 
confirmation:of your aſſertions, that it iò 
indeed an impregnable fert. You then talk 
with infinite humour of Sir Armine's good 
underſianding in foreſecing difficulties from 
an oppoſition to Sir Edward, when (as you 
had juſt before ſaid) probably He would 
ust have been oppoſed” And of his, can- 
dur and friend/iip in repreſenting - to Sir 
Edward zhe/e bars ti bis fucceſs, at a time, 
(when as you had juſt before obſerved) 
60 "yt * be would have ſucteeded.” 


| Admirabie 
+ See Page 14 in the Letter. 
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Kdanirable burleſque on ſuch ancommon 


1 Heede. and ſuch ſagacious forgigbt! 


Lou tell us next, that Sir Armine wiſhed 
not to embroil himſelf with his late wor- 
thy partner Lord Townſhend. If this was 


Þ really the Fa, « well might the indignant 


« ſpirits of his honeſt anceſtors (as you 


4 have happily ſuggeſted) burſt from their 
X « tombs, and ſhake their venerable heads to 

4 ſce their deſcendant ſtarting aſide like a 
XZ < broken bow, and become an 1NsTRU- 
Z « MeNT in the hands of a Townſend and 
© «a Walpole. So great is your propenſity 


to ſatire, that in the midſt of your encomi- 


ums on Sir Edward, you cannot refrain 


from diſcharging the whole artilery of 


0 your wit on Sir Armine and his friends. 
4 For can we ſuppoſe that a Wodehouſe, 2 
name once reverenced and almoſt idolized 
by all who were well-wiſhers to the /zberty 

and independency of this county; can we 


3 ſuppoſe that ever any one of that family would 
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be fearful of oppoſing the wiſhes of a No- 
bleman, by joining with a Gentleman of in- 
dependent fortune, and what is better of an 
independent ſpirit, can we ſuppoſe that a 
Wodehouſe would thus meanly crouch at 
the foot of nobility, and in one moment 
offer as a ſacrifice to this glittering 1dol the 
boaſted independency of ſeven hundred years? 
Forbid it honour! Forbid it virtue! But 
why Sir, muſt Lord Townſhend at every 
turn fall under the laſh of your pen? Eis 
family, his character, is too reſpectable 
to deſerve this treatment. And why ſhould 
he be perpetually dragged like a criminal 
into tlie ſcene when you yourſelf ask what 
bas he to do with us and our election? Let 
him I beg enjoy in peace, the pleaſing tri- 
umph of conſcious virtue, the delightful 
reflection of having contributed to a na- 
tion's happineſs, and the juſtly merited ap- 
plauſe of a brave and grateful people for 
having ſecured to them the charter of their 
9 Talk of his Lordſhip's admini- 


ſtration 


( 29.) 


J ſtration in Ireland, we will break the ſhafts 
n of ſatire, we will ſilence the tongue of en- 
a vy, and with one united voice we will hall 
it his worth, and revel in his praiſes, But 


it 5 12 not to blaſt the verdant laurels 
4 | freſh upon his brow, by inſinuating that 
? be who could thus nobly ſruggle for the lib. 
t * of a country to which he was a franger, 
„ 7 would by nominating a repreſentative, de- 
rey the independency of his native county. 
I Eorbid it you guardian genius of Britain's 
= welfare! Forbid it ye guardian angels of 
this once happy iſle! and let not patriotiſm 
flying for ever from the fight of Engliſh- 
men find only (in defiance of Stamp Acts) 
XZ a dolitary exiſtence in the wilds of Ame- 
8 rica. 


I will now Sir, return from this ſeeming 
digreſſion on Lord Townſhend, to your aſ- 
ſertion, „that notwithſtanding what has 
te been ſaid, Sir Armine did at that time 
* promſeto join Sir Edward Aſtley,” And for 
the Worn of this you appeal to Sir Edward 

C 2 himſelf 


( 30) 
himſelf and Mr. Mills. Admirable humour 
exquiſite ſatire! For who doubts Sir Armine's 
readineſi topromiſe ontheſe occaſions? Wit- 
neſs that very recent promiſe to a nobleman in 
a neighbouring county which cannot be for- 
got 2 and another leſs recent to a gentleman 
in this, he who does good by ſtealth, and 
bluſh to find it fame, who is very apt to 
let things of this nature flip his memory 
Indeed in reſpect to Sir Edward, Sir Armine 
did not thow a reading (as you yourſelf 
hint) but a bactwardneſs to promiſe, for at 
laſt the promiſe was not given but extorted. 


With what delicacy therefore, and yet with 


what ſhrewdneſs have you vindicated Sir 
E. Aſtley for having no reliance on fuch a 
promiſe ! When the manner of making it 
ſhew ſo plainly, that n other dependence 
could be put upon it, but this, that Sir Ar- 
mine would with great readineſs promiſe to 
ſupport the other party ? | = 


I now come to the remaining part of the 


Aiſagrecable task you impoſed upon yourſelf.” 
I mean the ſubject of General Warrants, 
But this you preface with ſuch a character 
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as I hope is the mere coinage of faxcy's © 
brain. I am ſure I kzow no perſon who 
deſeryes it. But though I can not judge of 

the likeneſs, I can not but admire the beau- 
ty of the drawing. I ſcarcely ever a a 
finer burleſque on that excellent figure in 
Bathaan Rhetoric the Anticlimax. For 


you tell us that this Man „ unawed by 


conſcience” is likewiſe «unchecked by mo- 
deſty.” Amazing ! But what is more aſto- 
niſhing ſtill, that he is “ unfilenced by 
conviction.” A ſentence not to be equalled 
for beauty of language by any one I know 
of : not even by that in which you tell us, 
a conteſted election occaſions the deftruc- 
tion of ſociety,” but what is tobe ſure more 
extraordinary ſtill, the alienation of friend- 
ſhips “ and feudsof families.” There was 
a gentleman ſuppoſed to have been the Au- 
thor of the Pamphlet to which you allude, 
one Richard Merryfellow, Eſq; but one to 


whom your character is by no means ap- 
plicable. A man who has much wit, but 
—8 too 


( 32 ) 


too little diſcretion. One who has talent: 
ſufficient to adorn the beft ſubjects, and to 
make even the worſt of ſome conſequence. 
But who has (except in a few caſes) been 


ſo unfortunate in his choice of ſubjefs, 
that our miles are frequently mixed with 
pain, and our admiration with diſguſt. 


As to the ſubject of Genera/ Warrants, 
on which you have written ſo much, I ſhall 
ſay very little. For you have with great 
pleaiantry repeated again the arguments 
which have been pillaged from the Annu- 
al Regiſter, which have been as conſtantly 
refuted as they have been frequently urged : 
Intimating by this happy ſtroke of art that 
nothing can be faid in defence of thoſe 
who did not vote them to be illegal, You 
likewiſe happily hint, that as Mr. de Grey 
was not a Member of the houſe when the 
queſtion of the illegality of General War- 
rants was debated, he could have no other 
reaſon for the Defence of a vote he did nor 

Sve 


(33) 
give, but that he ĩs ob/eged to defend the votes 


of a certain perſon in another houſe as well 
as his own. But the finiſhing ſtroke of your 
fatyrical defence of Sir A. Wodehouſe and 
Mr. de Grey upon this ſubject, is, your de- 
claration that they readily allow that gene- 
ral warrants are illegal and unconſtitutional, 
and yet that they would have had an a# of 
parliament paſſed to have made them ſo. If 
any man can be bold enough to aſſert that in 
defiance of common ſenſe, you ſeriouſly in- 
tended this argument as a defence of the 
old members, I will give up the Point I have 
been labouring to eſtabliſh. But ſurely 


every one who 1s not warped by prejudice 
or blinded by envy, muſt acknowledge that 


it is the moſt exquiite irony and moſt 
biting ſatire, 


Having now Sir clearly proved that you 
are no enemy, but a friend to the preſent op- 
poſition, that you do not prefer Sir Armine 
MWodebouſe and Mr. de Grey, but Sir Edward 


Aftley 
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Aſtley and Mr. C:#e, that you are not the 
defender but the opponentof thoſe who voted 
for General Warrants — Having proved, 
that what has been miſtaken in your Letter 
for ſattre is really praiſe, and what has been 
miſtaken for pr atfe is re ally ſatire, that w hat 
has been thought brrle/que, was intended as 
ſertous, and what has been thought ſerious 
was intended as 6url;/yue having proved 
that all your declamatian is reaſoning, and all 
your reaſoning is declamation, that all your 
teeming cont#adiftions are conjiftencies, and 
all your ſeeming con/itencies are contradic- 
tians, that your ſeeming myrepreſentations 
are fas, and your teeming facts are miſre- 
preſentations, that what appear to be mean 
evaſrons are indiſputable truths, and what ap- 
pear to be mdiſputable truths are mean eva- 

fions ;—having proved theſe points, I now 
leave you to the full enjoyment of the good 
wiſhes of the party you have ſa eminently 
| ſerved, and to the poſſeſſion of the fame 
you have ſo juſtly meritet. 

I am Sir! 0 68 
With the greateſt eſteem and reſpect, 
Your moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient 

humble Servant. 


